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A SERzte 
ON ENDLESS PUNIBHMENT. 


BY 0. A. BROWNSON,. 


Delivered before the Genesee Avsociation of | 


Universalists, at Victor, Ontario,co. N. Y. 
(Published by request.) 





“ The wicked shall he turned into hell and all the 
nations that forget God.”—Psalm ix, 17. 


That a portion of mankind will be eternally | 


punished in the world 
trughteand extensiv 
wish to dissemble my feelings. 
antiquity nor general prevalence of this dog- 
ma has given it any charms for me. Endless 
misery ! the idea is big with horrour! I will 
not boast of my love to mankind; I do not 
know that I have more love for them, than have 
the rest of my brethren ; but I cannot contem- 
plate this awful spectacle without having my 
bosom agitated with the most painful emotions. 
It casts a sombre hue over the fair face of crea- 
tion—tinges every object on which the eye can 
rest with deep impervious gloom—demps all 
the warm and generous emotions of our bo- 
soms by the melancholy it encourages—blasts 
our dearest hopes—overwhelms the mind and 
makes the soul dark by the tremendous wo it 
presents as the termination of our weary pil- 
grimage. 

Endless misery ! To groan eternally beneath 
the wrath of Almighty God! The thought is 
repugnant to all the better feelings of the hu- 
man heart. J shail see my brother in hell !— 
The very thought strikes a dart through my 
soul, and compels me to consider well the 
grounds I have for believing that mankind 
were born under circumstances so inauspicious 
to their happiness, that they must have their 
feelings continually harrowed up by a reflec- 
inful, or that Heaven will ever blight 











cloud it hungs ay 


| the despair an 
| ces in evety heart that believes it, are su 


all our fond wishes with a malediction so aw- 
ful ! 


However strong may be: the prepoxsessions 
ny hegrers, Alvey will Mot demy, that the 


Tadiscrivable anguish it p 





at 
cient reasons for us to examine carefolly the 
arguments which are offered in its vindication, 
and candidly to inquire if we are bound to 
give it credence. Its claims to admission into 


our religious reed should be closely investi-\) 
gated, that, if it prove trae, we may sitdowm’® 


with a knowledge of our doom and deplonér 
the severity of our condition and the awit 
ness of our end, or if it prove to be a chimera 
of heathén fancy or a dream of a bewildered 
imegination, we may rejoice imour God, and 
coutemplate with gratitude and delight the pro- 
ductious of his hand. 

Painful as may be the task, I hdve determi- 
ned to discuss this subjeet by presenting to 
your understandings, my brethreny 

jections. which, to my fie 
terpose vetween this sentiment and 
compel me to believe it an idle fear, produced. 








dulity. I have, what I consider, strong objec- 
tions against the idea that God will ever punish 
one of his creatures eternally. Your attention, 
my friends, is earnestly solicited, whether be- 
lievers with me or not, while I exhibit them: 

1. I object to this doctrine because it is un- 
merciful. This objection is true, if the com- 
mon ideas respecting this punishment be cor- 
rect. There is no mercy in the doctrine ; there 
is no mercy near it; it presents pain the most 
excruciating, and an amount of suffering which 
baffles all numerical skill or mathematical cal- 
culation. Mankind speak of this punishment 
—preachers, the professed servants of Christ— 
priests who are continually proclaiming their 
own goodness and reminding their hearers how 
much they love their souls, can preach about 


race will be eternally miserable, yea, send two- 
thirds of their own “congregations there, with 
as much sang froid, as they can see one of their 
friends sit down to a table indifferently spread! 
Worse than all, some will go so far as to ex- 





press a degree of exultation in considering how 
| happy they shall be in heaven when can 
awd 


‘beheld their angedty neighbettrs 
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by terrour, and fostered by ignorance-and cre~ 
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70 
fettered in the dungeon of infinite despair !— 
But this is the result of fanaticism, or of not 
duly considering the punishment of the wick- 
ed, either as to its intensity or as to its dura- 
tion, 

We are indeed told the punishment will be 
awfully severe in degree, and interminable in 
duration ; but few ever consider it in the light 
they should, or take that particular view of it 
which is absolutely necessary to enable them 
to form correct notions respecting it. ‘They 
look at the wicked—think they onght to be 
punished—say they will be miserable—call 
their misery endless ; but still do not in reality 

“believe it to be so great, noroes it appear to 





| “them one half so severe,as would appear a hun- 


dred years of intense pain such as a person, 
ponens he could live, would endure in a 
eated furnace. They make nothing of con- 
signing a man to an endless hell, but very few 
of them would justify that judge who should 
sentence a man to burn a hundred years in a 
furnace, providing it was for the highest mis- 
demeanor known in our statute books. But 
this punishment, to burn a hundred years in a 
furnace, to be all the time full of quick sense, 
to have the limbs swell with pain, the body to 


writhe and contort with anguish, to call for | 


mercy, to plead for a moment’s intermission of 
pain, but to plead in vain ; this punishment, I 
say, however great, however shocking to every 
benevolent principle of the humen heart, is a 
_mere drop in the ocean compared to that which 
is threatened the wicked,—notwithstanding its 
disproportion to any crime which man can com- 
mit, # would lose itself before the miseries of 
the damned would be fairly commenced. 
Endless punishment! Ages after ages may 
pass away, the pain is*but begun! The wicked 
may rave in fire and gnaw their tongues in an- 
guish for centuries, which shall out-number 
the sands of the globe multiplied by all the 
stars of heaven thrice told, and still be no near- 
er the end of their sufferings than when they 
commenced! Horrid thought! Consider the 
intensity of the pain the wicked must endure ; 
consider the endless ages he must groan be- 
neath the curse of an offended God, and cal- 
culate, if you can, the amount of suflering 
which one individual must endure! Should 
there be but one individual soul eternally 
damned, the pain he would endure would ex- 
ceed all the miseries which the whole human 
family have felt since the creation of the,werld. 
Count all the sighs, the groans, the pangs which 
have ever been inflicted upon the human race, 
by all the evils with which we have been af- 
licted, whether private or publick, moral, 
physical or theological, since the ill-fated hour 
when Eve plucked the forbidden fruit, and 
he whole would be but as dust in the balance 
‘hen compared with what only one individual 
must endure through the unceasing period of 
eternity ! 
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But-add to this amount of suffering that of 
the number which must be damned according 
to the popular sentiment of the day, and weep 
at the sad catastrophe, the wide-spread ruin of 
the Creation of God! If, what is every day. 
thundered in our ears, be true, that “no one 
can enter the kingdom of God in the world to 
come, who has not believed on Christ in this,” 
by far the greatest part of the human race will 
be consigned to the regions of eternal woe. 

The number of inhabitants which people 
the earth at this moment, may be estimated to 
amount at least to eight hundred millions. Four 
hundred and ninety millions ot thes ure p. 
gans. These have never believed on Christ, 
for of him they have never heard ; these all 
go to hell to infinite despair! One hundred 
and thirty millions are —— : these are 
disbelievers in Christ, an@consequently must 
be consigned to Pluto’s gloomy reign, to bathe 
in the roaring Phicgethon. Seven millions are 
supposed to be Jews: these are disbelievers 
in Jesus the Sonsof God; they, then, to the 
Tartarean gul st be hurled by the infinite « 
wrath of God. “The remaining one hundred 
and séventy-three millions are nominal Christ- 
ians ; of these one hundred millions are Ro- 
man Catholicks. These, by Protestants, are 
denounced as idolators, consequently in the 
read to hell. Of the remaining seventy-three 
millions, thirty millions are Greeks and Arme- 
nians, not much better than Roman Catholicks, 
consequently only forty-three millions are left 
as Protestants, and these comprize a number 
of different sects, which must, by the Ortho 
dox, be considered no better than the heathen. 
But to compromise the matter as well as the 
nature of the case will allow, from the whole 


;number of Christians take seventy millions 


which must be damned for the want of sound- 
ness in faith. From what remains take all in- 
fidels, that is, such as do not believe in Christ, 
though they live in Christian countries; from 
the professedly orthodox all hypoerites and all 
who have not discharged the duties enjoined, 
and you may possibly have ten millions who 
will be saved ! 

Allow these estimations correct, seven-hun- 
dred and ninety millions of the present race of 
inhabitants will weep eternally in hell, in the 
place where God lets his anger rage and the 
weight of his wrath be felt! But a generation 
lasts only thirty-two years, consequently every 
thirty-two years heil receives an aceession of 
seven hundred and ninety millions of inhabi- 
tants. Count now the generations since the 
coming of Christ—the number frem his com- 
ing to the creation of the world-—make allow- 
ance indeed for difference in population, but 
calculate the number if you please that must 
now be tossing in the Stygian wave, if the 
popular dogmas of the day be true. Howme- 
ny millions must be now groaning ben 
weight of Almighty anger! Consid 
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the pain each one of these must endure, the 
number also that must suffer, and say if mer- 


i the embrace of her friends? No! Will it 
| soothe the anguish of the aching heart? will 


ey does not-revolt at the sight and weep at this | it assuage the fond parent’s grief, were 
° 


devastation of the human race ¢ 
2. Endless punishment is uNsust. This 
punishment is said to be inflicted for transgres- 


sion. But itis a principle 1 need not labour to | 


prove, that al! punishment which is dispropor- 


tioned to the crime committed, is unjust. All | 


punishment or pain inflicted which exceeds the 
wrong done, or which it is intended to redress, 
is cruel, and no man in his senses will pretend 
it is just to be cruel. 


Pot me Dot, ay I have been told, that the | 


sins of mankind are infinite ; speak not of an 
infinite offence ; the thing is impossible. Sin 
is the violation of a law. @o be infinite 

must not only be a violation of an infini I 
but it must involve an infinite evil in its con- 
sequences. But man cannot be culpable for 
violating a law which he cangot understand, 
aud who does not know that a man cannot un- 
derstand an infinite law, that our sius 
necessarily involve an 1 il, is to say 
that of which we are pro ignorent.— 
Were it a fact we should in tremble, for 
no being in the Universe could remove it. 

Sin is the act of transgression; but there 
cannot be such a thing as an infinite act. An 
infinite act! It is one that has no bounds; but 
is not every aet bounded by the power of the 
actor? An infinite sin! it is one that no being 
can control. Jehovah himself would be unable 
to,mapage it. Such a transgression would 
hurl Deity fronmhis throne—dash the Universe 


in pieces and clothe the mighty void with eter- | 


nal night! , Infinity! there can be but one Infi- 
nity God is infinite, but he cannot produce a 
being that will be, nor perform an act that will 
not be finite; for he cannot multiply himself 
not produce any thing greater than himself, 
nor perform an act which shall not be bounded 
by his power. Certainly, then, if God cannot 
perform an infinite act, (and he cannot unless 
he perform something greater than himself,) 
how much less can man—weak, frail man, be 
guilty of doing infinite things ! 

Say not that sin deserves endless punish- 
ment. What is desert? A word of no mean- 
ing, or of one that is improper. We are sin- 
ners; all mankind are sinners ; all have come 
short of the glory of God; there is not a just 
mamupon earth that doeth good and sinneth 
not, but what then? They deserve to be pun- 
ished. What do we mean by this expression ? 
I have done wrong ; be it so; what shall be 
done? Here is a man that has sedueed unsus- 
pecting innocence, robbed her of her charms, 

er virtue—of her life, clothed her bereaved 
parents and friends with sorrow and disgrace. 
A baser crime man cannot commit, a blacker 
wretch cannot breathe—what does he déserve ? 


| falling tear and heal the wounded spirit 

| What good then does his punishment? Does 
| it, ean it alter the past, or undo what is alrea- 
dy done? It cannot. The wrong is done, the 
| crime is committed, and should you burn the 
criminal eternally in the fire of hell, the wrong- 
| would not be redressed, the crime would re- 
| main committed. Consequently, as far as 

| past is concerned, the punishment does no 
| good. , 

Justice requifés no one to labour in yan 

| and will never sanction the infliction of suffer- 
wing, which, to say the least, is useless. We 
grant the man, in the case supposed, is guilty, 
horribly so, but what shall be done? Justice 
answers all that can be done. ‘I'wo things are 
required : first, that the wrong done be repair- 
ed—second, that the one who has done the 
wrong be reformed so that he will never.do 
the wrong again. Justice requires all the good 
that can be done, but no more. It does not 
demand impossibilities. Now no pain however 
severe in degree or long in duration can alter 
what is done, therefore justice does not require 
man to suffer on that account. 

We must make all the reparation in our 
power. What will be the best? If the hearts 
of the injured are right, the best. satisfaction 
they can receive will be to know that the 
wretch, who has blasted their ho d pier- 
ced, their hearts with grief end ena ies 
become a good man, a virtuous citizen who 
shall study to atone for his iniquity by a well 
ordered life, devoted to the we of his 
brethren. The greatest punishment’T should 
wish inflicted upon one who had injured aie, 
is, that he should become reformed, and deter= 


would be much more pleasing than it would to 
see him groaning under the curse of Omnipo- 
tence forever. 

Whatever punishment is necessary to reform 
the criminal may undoubtedly be inflicted.— 
Justice is not averse to the infliction of pain, 
when it can be a benefit to him who suffers it; 
but justice cannot inflict injury on any being, 
or cause one to suffer more than will be for the 
sufferer’s good. Some have imagined that Dei- 
ty must punish to vindicate his own honour. 
But this is an assertion that ill becomes man to 
male. What! Deity involve himself in such 
a dilemma tha: to maintain his honour he 
must sacrifice his own offspring, make his own 
dear children eternally miserable? Where 
was his foresight ? Why did he not provide for 
his own honour without involving the destruc- 
tion of his family ? or shall it be said, that God 
who is good, whose tender mercies are over all 
the works of his hands, is honoured by the 





ishment ? why? will it restore the victim | cries, groans, shrieks, and horrid lamentations 
guilt to life, tp virtue, to innocence, tp | of his children in heil—that Iris glory is inerear 





wined to pursue a virtuous course. To me this 





eee 
sa by peopling hell with wretched victims to 
the ruin and devastation of the world he has 
mnade ! 
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miserable, Deity in rage declares we shall ne- 
ver be happy ; because we have burned our- 


, selves a little, God now resolves to burn us 


But, it is said, Deity has given us a law— | 
aan has violated this law and God has a right | justice of a fiend, and should be stamped with 


to punish him! It does not become me to dis- 
cuss the RicuTsof the Almighty. Doubtless 
he has a right to do, or doubtless he will do 
whatever he please. With this we must ac- 
quiesce, let it be good or bad. But when men 
attempt to pull aside the veil which hides futu- 


rity from our sight and to tell what shall trans- | 


2d during the undefined period yet to come, 
wish, so long as they reason from conjecture, 
they will allow their conjectures to rest upon 
some data which are already established. 

I pretend not to have found out the Almigh- 
ty to perfection. All I know of him, is what 
he has been graciously pleased to reveal of 
himself. ‘Nature assures me that coop pre- 

nderates in his character—that he causes 

is sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
that he sendeth rain on the just and the-unjust ; 
and scripture unequivocally declares him to be 
LovE—good unto all, and his tender mercies 
over all his works ; that he chastizes in mercy, 
that he corrects us as a father corrects his chil- 
dren, for our profit, that we may be partakers 
of his holiness. ‘See Heb. xii. Allowing then 


| 


| 





that we have broken a law which he has given | 


us, what will he be most likely todo? Send 
us to eternal woe? He may do so, but justice, 
if we know any thing about it, would disseut 
from a sentence so horrible. 

But again, what is justice? If the charac- 
ter of God is any criterion by which we can 
decide this question, it is just to do good ; con- 
sequently it is just for God to confer happiness 
on his creatures. If he can make his creatures 
happy, and be just, he must be unjust if he 
make them miserable. If he was just when 
he gave man a lew, he gave, it for man’s good. 
If man has violated it, Deity cannot justly 
sae for any purpose, except for his good. 

he evil consequences of sin are felt by the 
sinner, not by the Deity. The injury which 
sin does, is done to the creature, not to God ; 
consequently, for God to punish this sinner, 
when the punishment is calculated to increase 
the injury done to the creature, would be un- 
just. wills the happiness of his creatures ; 

e gave them a law to make them happy ; they, 
ignorant of their own good and the design of 
God, violate this law ; Deity makes them end- 
lessly miserable by way of punishment! Is 
this consistent with his will, or the design of 
the law he gave them? It isa fact that all 


have sinned’; all have made themselves mise- | 


rable. For God now to inflict endiess misery 


upon us—what would it be but making his 
character resemble that of the parent, who, 
because his child had been s0 foolish as to 
burn off one hand, should now cut off the 
other ? 


Becarise we have made ourselves 








eternally! This may be justice, but it is the 
the anathema of every be evolent being. 

3. This punishment, if endless, must be not 
only unmerciful and unjust, but entirely usE- 
Less. ‘This has doubtless already been made 
to appear. It does not undo the wrong thet 
has been done; it does not benefit the one 
punished, if endless, and who shall we say it 
does benefit? This punishment must benefit 
either God, the righteous, the wicked, or be 
useless, Benefit God! whatmean we? Be- 
nefitGod! how? He is omniscient. His eye 
pierces through nature and grasps every event 
that does or can take place. What can he 
learn? He is omnipotent. He spake—Crea- 
tion, the Universe, with all its furniture of 
worlds and innumerable grades of beings, 
which inhabit it, assumed its order and com- 
menced its course He can speak, and the 
Universe shall disappear, and empty space 
reign where it was. He makes the winds his 
car and the whirlwind his chariot. He cfn 
seize the lightning in his hand, and stun Crea- 
tion with his voice! Does he need the assist- 
ance of man—of MAN, weak worm of the 
dust! 

God is good. He is omnibenignant. His 
tender mercies are over all his works. He 
opens his hand and satisfies the desires of eve- 
ry living thing, ‘The eyes of all wait upon 
him and he giveth them their meat in due 
season. Needs he that man should groan eter- 
nally in hell to make himself better? God is 
happy ; his happiness depends not on his crea- 
tures. It arises from the perfection of his own 
nature. Can that be augmented or ciminish- 
ed? What benefit then can the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked do to Him who knows 
no want—who is infinite in all his attributes 
and perfect in all his ways? It cannot make 
him wiser, stronger, better nor more happy. 
It then does no good to God. He does not 
punish for his own good. 

Perbaps for the benefit of the righteous 7-— 
Of the righteous! Sey, thou righteous man, 
whose heart is filled with the love of God, 
and expanded with benevolence towards the 
human race—say, dost thou require the uncea- 
sing wailings of thy brethren in hell to lull 
thee to repose in the blissful vales of heaven ? 
Look, Christian thou who art born again, thou 
who hast hope in God through the gospel of 
his Son Jesus—look, behold thy brother in 
that fire! See, do you mark the progress of 
the flames ? See his limbs how they sweli !— 
how his body writhes and contorts with an- 
guish! Do you hear him call for help, for 
mercy? “ Spare, help, man, friend, brother, 
enemy, help, snatch me, I die! Do-you hear? 
can you rejoice at his woe? Look, mother, 
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there is the fond one of thy bosom—see him 
tolling in that lake of fire and brimstone ; see! 
he raises his hands, he calls—he screams to 
thee to help him. Canst thou clap thy hands 
at the sight? canst thou shout hallelujah at 
the sight of his misery? Thou canst not.— 
Man has asympathy for man. We are not 
happy, we cannot be happy, at viewing the 
misery of oar brethren. All experience proves 
that the happiness of those with whom we as- 
sociate adds'to our own. 
tion while here. The best are the most sen- 
sibly affected with the sufferings of others ; 
they weep at the sight of their misfortunes ; 
they pray constantly that heaven may avert 
their calamities, and raise them to a state of 
holiness and happiness. Can they, when raised 
to heaven, when permitted to join the holy 
throng of angels and beatified spirits around 
the throne of Almighty God, when freed from 
sin and sorrow, receive additional felicity by 
looking from their heights of happiness down 
to the pit of despair where the wicked lie fet- 
tered forever and ever? The sight of misery 
now agitates their bosoms with the most pain- 
ful emotions ; the better they are, the more 
painful are these emotions. Shall we say that 
when they are made perfect, their bosoms will 
become so suited to the sufterings of their 
brethren, their hearts so hardened to human 
misfortune, that they will rejoice at the sight 
of misery inconceivable ? They are different 
now, and if it be true, as we are told, that 
there is no change after death, they cannot be 
happy by hearing the deadly groans of the 
damned in hell! The endless punishment of 
the wicked, then, can be of no service to the 
righteous. They love God, because they per- 
ceive him to be lovely. They are happy be- 
cause they love God, not because they witness 
the unspeakable torments of their brethren. 

Say, then, endless punishment will be bene- 
ficial to the wicked—-what, to those who are 
made endlessly miserable ? Impossible. A 
temporary punishment might possibly be of 
some advantage, but endless misery be of ad- 
vantage to him who suffers it! Whoever 
dreamed of such an idea? As well might 
heaven be called hell, and hell heaven; as 
well might evil be called good, bitter be called 
sweet, and darkness be called light. Endless 
pain a benefit to him who suffers it! Such a 
thing cannot be. We dismiss the thought.— 
The punishment does not benefit God ; it does 
no good to the righteous who are sayed ; it 
can do no good to the damned in hell. 

Shall we suppose that a God who is good, 
who doeth all things for the best, will inflict 
such inconceivable woe upon hisown offspring, 
when it is entirely useless? Shall we say that 
God has made a place, filled it with tortures 
beyond the power of description, that he will 
confine millions and millions of our race in its 
gloomy dungeon, as long as he shall maintain 


Such is our disposi- | 








the throne of heaven, or thunder his commands 
through the Universe, when no good can re 
sult to himself, to those who are punished, 
nor to the righteous who are saved? We can- 
not ; I repeat it we cannot ; we cannot harbour 
a thought so derogatory from the perfections 
of our heavenly Father, or so destrustive to 
those he has endowed with life and a capacity 
for enjoyment. 

4. Again: Endless punishment is contrary 
to the revealed will of God and the general 
scope and design of the gospel of Christ. It 
is contrary to the willof God. God assures us 
in his word, that he is “ not willing that any 
should perish ;” that “he has no pleasure im 
the death of the wicked ;” that “ he will have 
all men to be saved and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.” The general scope and 
design of the gospel, is, that in Christ; shall 
“ all the nations, families, and kindreds of the 
earth be blessed ;” that “ Jesus gave himself 
a ransom for all;” that “he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man ;’ that 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joys 
upon their heads ; obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” Nothing 
is more evident than that Jesus was given to 
be the ‘ Saviour of the world ;” that he had 
every requisite qualification to “ save his peo~ 
ple from their sins ;” and of no fact in scripture 
can we be more certain than of the one that 
God. desigued, in sending his Son into the 
world, that the world through him should be 
saved ; that Jesus designed this and that, he 
died to accomplish it. Shall we say that Jesus 
will fail in the work he came to perform ? that 
God will be disappointed ? that all the hopes 
formed by the evangelick hosts, when with 
acelamations they announced the Saviour’s 
birth, shall be blasted? that all the fond ex- 
pectations of the saints in every age of the 
church, shall meet no better reward than to 
witness the indescribable anguish of those for 
whose salvation they have offered up the eve- 
ning and the morning prayer? No, it cannot 
be. Jesus shall do the will of his Father, ac- 
complish the work that was given him to per- 
form, see of the travail of his soul and be satis- 
fied, make an end of sin, finish transgression, 
bring in everlasting righteousness, fill the 
Universe with the love of God, and permit 
every son and daughter of Adam, to sing in 
triumphant strain, “O death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy ey nm 

5. But lastly, we object to this doctrine be- 
cause it is not taught iu the scriptares of truth. 
Endless punishment is either a doctrine of re- 
velation or itis not. If it is, the passage or 
passages which teach it, can be easily produ- 
ced. No such passage ever has been ns ’ 
nor canit be. The Bible does not contain-it. 
We challenge the world to produce such a 
passage, and promise to renounce our beliefin 
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the impartial goodness of God whenever it 
shall be pointed out. 

If the doctrine of endless punishment be not 
taught by the bible, it rests on no authenticity 
worthy of credence. Nature disclaims it, rea- 


son disdains it, and the whole providence of sense. 


God imposes upon the assertion of its truth an 
unqualified negative. [t rests either a bible 
doctrine, or we have no evidence of its truth. 
What passage can be brought from the bible—- 
my text? what does this prove ? 

“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
all the nations that forget God.” Be it so.— 
What is hell? A place or state of endless 
misery. Very well. Who are the wicked? 
All mankind. There is none good, no not one. 
There is. not a just man upon earth that doeth 
good and sinneth not. The wicked shall be 


turned into hell: all are wicked, consequently ' 


all must be turned into hell! Universal dam- 
nation must then be the portion of the human 
race, not a solitary soul can ever be permitted 
to escape the flames of endless fire. The 
wicked SHALL BE turned into hell, not may be, 
but shail be. There is no condition in the case, 
no chance for escape. All, a// without excep- 
tion must be eternally miserable, if hell mean 
a place of endless punishment. But this ar- 
gument proves too much, therefore nothing. 
Some will go to heaven or scripture is a dream. 
Hell, therefore, cannot mean a place of end- 
less misery. Itdoes not. It means literally 
in the Old ‘Testament, the grave, and figura- 
tively, mental agony, pain or sorrow. David 
thanks the Lord that he had delivered him 
from the lowest hell; which evidently means 
that he was freed {rom some pain or calamity 
which he had suffered. The wicked shall be 
turned into hell and all the nations that forget 
God: the plain import of this, is, that the 
wicked shall suffer for their wickedness, that 
there is no peace to the wicked. Such is the 
fact disclosed by experience. Vice mins the 
individual who practices it; vice and impiety 
overwhelm every nation, where they take up 
their residence. Where now are the boasted 
nations of antiquity ? where is the busy popu- 
lation which once thronged the land of the 
Nile? where the learning, the science and re- 
finement of Athens, and the proud independ- 
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know it is the unalterable deeree of Heaven, 
that transgression shall always be attended 
with pain, and the cup of iniquity be mingled 
with gall and wormwood. But that this pun- 
ishment shall be endless, shocks all common 
One word from the Almighty is suffi- 
cient to make all these poor trembling wretch- 
es, that orthodoxy out of the abundance of her 
charity, consigns to hell, holy and happy.— 
Shall that word be denied? One look from 
God could annihilate their sufferings and fill 
their hearts with joy and employ their tongues 
in hymns of praise: shall that look be with- 
held? God saw a ruined world weltering 
in its blood ; he saw ; he had compassion; he 
provided means for its salvation: shall those 
means prove ineffectual ? 

One drop of the Saviour’s blood could wash 
away the stains of that guilty multitude, make 
| them pre, holy and happy: shall that drop 

be withheld ? 

Jesus loved the human family. So great 
was his love, so tender was his sympathy, so 
powerful ‘his compassion, that he wept, min- 
gled his tears with ours, even when he was 
ahout to exert ns powet to relieve our sorrows. 
Hie could lay down his life for us: will he for- 
get those for whom he died ? will he so steel 
his bosom against us, that he will inflict those 
very sufferings he died to avert? Angels made 
the heaves resound with acclamations of joy 
on the prospect of man’s salvation : will they 
forget us and turn their cold, averted looks as 
we are dragged down to the eternal pit? No, 

| no, forbid, Almighty God! if there is goodness 
in thee, if thou hast justice or mercy ; we will 
throw ourselves upon thee, and rest assured 
that in due time the world shall know thee, 
all tongues join to celebrate thy praise, and « 
beatified Universe resound with paans of tri- 
umph, over sin, death and misery, forever and 
ever.— AMEN. 





ORIGINAL COMTUNICATIONS. 


————— 


* QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO UNI- 
VERSAL!SM.” 

| A correspondent has obligingly furnished 

| us with seven questions in regard to Univer- 

| salism, taken from the Rochester Observer — 








ence of Sparta? where is the wealth of Tyre, | Though the questions are not new, though 
the commerce of Sidon, the hauglity greatness | they have ofien been answered, yet we can- 
of Rome, once mistréss of the world ? Gone! | not agree with our correspondent that they 
Vice found its way into the heart of their go- | are “ contemptible,” or thatit is ‘* condescen- 
yernments, enervated the arm of justice, and | tion” to notice them. They indeed are not 
plunged them ixto barbarism and disgrace !— | unanswerable, but they are the best our ortho- 
The night-bird now shakes his shaggy wings | dox friends can furnish, and it is certainly no 
over the ruins of Balbeck and Tadmour. J-| mark of politeness nor of good feeling to 


rusalem is demolished, and the unhallowé¢d | treat slightingly the best a man can do. We 


| 


plough has passed where stood her holy of | are averse to severity, we would treat every op- 
olies. Such is the fate in which vice involves 

the individual or the nation which encourages 
its progress. Be wise then, O children of men! 
Avoid vicm a the bane of your felicity, for 





ponent with that candour we exact in return, 
and certainly if our opponents are weak, we 
will smile at their folly, not scold. Force of 
argument May sometimes beer hard upon the 
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ene.we oppose, but suc hardness can excite 
no complaint; keenuess of retort or poignan- 
ey of satire are acmissible, but the retort must 
be keen and the satire poignant or they had 
better be left to him who writes merely to mul- 
tiply words. 

The qnestions propounded by the Roches- 
ver Observer may indeed cause a smile to those 
who are aequaiuted with the doctrines of Uni- 
versal salvation, but with us it is a sentiment 
that Universalism to be believed needs but to 
be known; hence we must conclude those 
who oppose it are unacquainted with it; and 
what wouder that a man shooting in the dark 
should sometimes wiss his aim. 

It is very likely the writer of the questions 
to which we have alluded, never heard a Uui- 
versalist preach, and if he ever read a Univer 
salist publication, it was through his orthodox 
spectacles, which have been so long used, so 
often broken and patched together that they 
rather obscure than assist owe’s vision. Now 
it would require some immediate revelation 
from God to enable such a man to guess right, 
orto hit the point at which he aimed. 

Some of the questions are very proper It 
is of consequence io kaow whether the be- 
lief of Universalism makes mankind better 
ornot. We ure iree to acknowledge we would 
renounce our belief in it the moment we were 
convinced its general adoption would be inju- 
rious to the morals ot society. “We should re- 
quire stronger proof thaneven “ holy writ” to 
convince us that that system of faith is worthy 
to be embraced which alienatcs the affections 
of kindred,desiroys domestick trauquility, and 
makes man the enemy of man, and fills socie- 
ty with discord and contention. And notwith- 
standing we aretully of theepinion that such 
sre the legitimate consequences of the doc- 
trine of end\ess misery, yet we do not consider 
that circumstance a sure proof that the tenden- 
cy of ours will be better. 

It is one thing to pull down our opponent, 
itisanother thing to build up our own cause. 
Facts crowd upon our view the moment we 
begin to examiae the opinions of those who 
call themselves sound in the fai h, showing us 
their system has been deliterioas to morality 
inthe extreme. For twelve handred years 
their limitarian notions have prevailed in the 
church, for twelve hundred years have they at- 
tempted to frighten men into obedience by 
preaching hell and denouncing endless damna- 
tion upon the wicked, Ilave they reformed 
mankind? No. Vice has raged, immorality 
has spread, and cruelties too horrid to men- 
tion have been practiced. ‘l'his may be a suf- 
ficient reason why we should renounce their 
dogmas and inquire if there be any thing bet- 
ter. But this does not prove Universalism.— 


Has Universalism a tendency to make mankind 
better 1 
If we may judge any thing from théory we 
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can answer in the affirmative. But theory 
must be tested by practice. ‘The orthgdox 
theory has been tested and is found wanting ; 
with that the experiment has been fully tried. 
Bat not so with Universalism. Though we 
believe ittaught by :he NewTestament we have 
no reason to believe that it was ever generally , 
received by those who called themselves Chris- 
tian. It is now extensively believed. There 
are two classes who now embrace it One 
and by far the largest, so far as our knowledge 
extends, is composed of the honest, the sober, 
the benevolent, aud the independent spirited. 
fa all the virtues which are necessary to the 
peace and well being of society, they rank — 
we will not say first, but among the vegy best 
our country affords. Theother class ts made 
up of persons of various descriptions, some of 
them have little sense of the value of charac- 
ter, aud they call themselves Universalists be- 
cause they wish to oppose the arrogant preten- 
sions of the dominant sects of the day ; some 
are persons who perform their duty tothe fath- 
erless and the widows, but do not keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world. 

Such is a candid stateinent of what Univer- 
salists are now. ‘They are not perfect. They 
have some vices; how far their vices must be 
attributed io the erroneous teaching and bad 
examples of their orthodox associates, we are 
unable to say. We can teil better when our 
doctrine shall have been preached as long as 
that of endless misery. 

It is asked, ‘* Does Universalism ever pro- 
duce reformation from vice to virtue?’ We 
know instances, tmauy of them, where per- 
sons were iamoral, hardhearted and unrelen- 
ting while believers in endless misery, have, 
since they became believers in the salvation of 
all men, manifested a very different temper. 
And this is very natural, for love isa much 
more powerful incentive to virtue than fear.— 
Fear renders a man desperate; love affords 
him encouragement. Believing he shall be 
endlessly miserable, he cares little what he 
dues ; helieving God will consign him to hell, 
he feeis no love for his character, consequently 
he thinks littl about offending him, but be- 
lieving God is his friend, his benefactor and 
his saviour, it is natural for him to love and 
endeavour to conform to his will. 

The * Interrogator” refers to the old world 
and would insinuate that if those who were 
carried away by the flood went directly to heav- 
en, that it was better for them than it was for 
Noah who was permitted to survive. We know 
but little about the ** old world.” ‘The events 
spoken of were so long ago we shall not pre- 
tend to decide the case. But we suppose those 
who suffered, were punished for * example,” to 
teach the world better than to transgress—then 
the doctrine of Universalism or even a future 
state of existence was unknown. Death was 
to their apfrehension the greatest evil which 
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mankind dreaded Hence the design ot God 
in taking them away could be answered, ad- 
mitting the above insinuation to be correct.— 
But | iiave said enough. The reader will 
have these ‘+ seven questions” fully answered 
in what follows. O. A B. 
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The following “ seven questions in regard to | 

Universalism,” are taken from that renowned 
paper, the “ Rochester Observer,” devoted to 
the perishing cause of self-styled orthodoxy, 
to the missionating-schemes in progress to save | 
the foreign pagans and home-heathens from 
the wrath of God, and to the uniting of church 
and state for the establishment of a National 
Religieh, and to electioneering for stage pas- 
sengers for the Pioneer, &c. It is not easy to 
say whether Samuel, the cat’s-paw of the little 
mongrel paper of political orthodoxy, penned 
the seven questions designed to put out the | 
light of Universalism, or not. Did I know 
the writer, I would single him out, with no 
other motive than to advance the cause of 
truth and righteousness, and show to him and 
the publick, that his “ seven questions in re- 
gard to Universalism,” are seven monuments 
of his folly and weakness, of of his conviction 
that his cause isuntenable. Why does not the 
writer appeal to the scriptures and to reason, 
the only ground which the Universalists ac- 
knowledge to be genuine ? Why does he not 
produce his strong reasons, and afguments and 
scriptural testimonies to put down a doctrine 
he affects to believe is false and dangerous to 
the immortal interests of men, instead of mere- 
ly asking questions? Was he so vain as to 
think Universalists could not answer his inqui- 
ries? If so, it is one proof of his weakness. 
Liberal Christianity, for the last twenty years, 
has been rapidly advancing in the United 
States ; and there are among its advocates, 
those who have been in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation(not the orthodox ministry of reconcil- 
ing God to men, “ but that God was, in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not impu- 
ting unto them their tfespasses,” 2 Cor. 5,18,) 
nearly forty years, and are not yet fallen a- 
sleep. During this period every scheme that 
the adversary could invent, every argument 
its opposers could raise, and every slander they 
could put in circulation, have been employed 
against Universalism and its advocates. And 
does the editor of the Observer think his qaes- 
tions are new, unanswerable, or unanswered ? 
It were folly to suppose either. 

We have all seen the substance of these 
questions stated repeatedly, and answered us 
far as they deserve attention. There is noth- | 
ing original in them—they contain the mere 
sediment of the Jast remains of orthodox wit 
and ingenuity. Look at them—here they are: 

« , Does a person ever become more ten- 
dér in his conscience and gicre afraid of sin, 
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by renouncing a belief of future punishment, 
and embracing Uaiversalism ?” 

Does the writer know any thing about this 
subject from experience? If he does not he 
may be answered by a thousand voices, that 
the principles of Universalism when received 
understandingly, always have that effect. But 
‘*¢ does a person ever become more tender in 


| his conscience and more afraid of sm by em- 


bracing abelief of future punishment and re- 
nouncing Universalism ?” Will Mr. Chip- 
man see this question answered? _Univer- 
salism exempts no sinner from any part 
of a just punishment for all his sins. But “a 
belief of future (endless,) punishment,” ex- 
empts all the saved froma just atone gig of 
sin! Such is the legitimate difference. Van 
Patten, of Schenectady, was a member of an 
orthodox church, and no doubt lived in what 
our interrogator calls “ the practice of the pe- 
culiar duties of religion, such as daily, secret 
and family prayers,” &c. 

But dist this dulcifv his conscience and make 
him any the “more afraid of sin?” The 
same day on which he murdered Mrs. Seher- 
merhorn, he had opened a school, which he 
was teaching with prayer, one of the peculiar 
duties of Mr. Chipman’s religion! The Un- 
iversalists go tothe Bible, instead of the Roch- 
ester Observer for their religion, whose peculiar 
duties consist in visiting the fatherless and 
widow in their afflictions, and in keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the world. But Mr. 
Chipman has another kind of religion un- 
known to, and unacknowledged by, the Bible; 
and Van Patten, the murderer, had the same, 
and John Culvin, the murderer, had the same ! ! 
But they were religious, because they were in 
the practice of the peculiar duties of religion ! 
and so do the orthodox clergy, and so do (per- 
haps?) the orthodox editors—the elders, dea- 
cons, &c. but they are all panting for power, 
and an ascendant power would lead to the 
shedding of blood now as it did in the six- 
teenth century. Yet, even then, they could 
be religious, because its peculiar duties con- 
sist in daily, secret, and family prayer. With 
bloody hands, and bloody altars, and sanguina- 
ry hearts, they could be religious, because 
others in the same order have been so before 
them; and they admire, and as far as they 
can, imitate, their vindictive precepts and ex- 
amples more thin they do those of our Lord 
and his apostles. Are the orthodox believers 
in future punishment more afraid of sin than 
you, than those who reject that anti-Christian 
doctrine? Dr. Dodd, an orthodox clergymen, 
of England, was hanged for forgery! An or- 
thodox deacon was sentenced to state prison 
from Monroe county, within a year, for forgery! 
The state prisons are filled with believers in 
endless misery, consisting of several preach- 
ers, deacons, and laymen. But are there any 
Uniyersalists there? Let Mr. Chipman satis- 








fy his curiosity by making a search. How 
comes these things to pass on Mr. C.’s hypo- 
thesis? Here are a few facts arrayed against 
a silly and self-refuted question. 

“2, Does Universalism ever produce a re- 
formation from vice to virtue ?” 

Mr. Chipman is informed, that we do not 
attempt to prove our doctrine true by accountsot 
~ fanatical revivals where no religion is thought 
of, or practised, except his own peculiar sort. 
But we would refer him to the New Testa- | 
ment for the history of a reformation produced | 
by the preaching of Universal grace and salva- | 
tion, for no other doctrine was proclaimed by | 
Christ or his apostles. 








| 
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| righteous soul ? 


And an extensive re- | ring, and after the flood ? 


pose he means old) world better.off than Noah 
[and suppose they were, what does’ that 
prove ? Does the idea vex Mr. Chipman’s 
If it were even so, or if they 
were just as well off as Noah-—would tirat im- 
peach the character of a merciful God, or de- 
stroy the credibility of the scriptures, or ruins 
Christianity ? What had been Noah’s situa~ 
tion before the flood? Ans. Righteous and 
happy during a long life. What was the con- 
dition of the inhabitants who were drowned, 
before the flood? Ans. Wicked and misera- 
ble in proportion to their iniquities. Mark 
the contrast ! What was Noah’s condition du- 
Ans. Happy, for 


formation has been produced, and is still go- | “ God was with him.” What was the condi- 


ing on, in this country, by the influence of the 
same doctrine. We could name many local 
instances, some of which the orthodox them- 
selves have owned were the effects of the spi- 
rit of God, but we forbear. 


Answer, Mr. Chipman. 


“3. Does any body know an instance in| 


which a man was made better in any respect 
by becoming an Universalist ?” 

Yes, a great number of sincere individuals 
have an experimented knowledge of this fact. 


Does any body know an instance in which a} 
man was made better in any respect by becom- | 


ing a Calvinist? Answer, Mr. Chipman. 

“4, Does any Universalist live in the prac- 
tice of the peculiar duties of religion, such as 
daily, seeret, and family prayer,” &e. 

But we know of none whose religion ex- | 
tends no farther, because every understanding 
Universalist knows better in what the pecu- 
liar duties of the religion of the Bible consists. | 
Does any Calvinist think the peculiar duties of | 
religion consist in daily, secret, and family pray- 
er? We fear, alas! too many. But Mr. 
Chipman may answer. 

“5. If this life only isa state of discipline (7!) 
and there is no such thing as suffering 
beyond the grave, is not death a blessing ?”— | 
[This sage writer takes gt for granted, that | 
there can be no discipline without suffering ! 
Does he understand the term ? ut a vindic- 
tive sentiment always feeds on death and suf- 
fering, and knows nothing of mercy! Disci- 
pline signifies to educate, correct, reform, in- 
struct, regulate, order. Is there necessarily | 
any suffering implied here ? We speak advi- | 

y when we say, we know of no Univer- 
salists who believe this life only isa state of 
discipline, and some believe ia sufering be- 
yond the grave, but not all. If we should an- 
swer, that death is.a blessing, would Mr. 
Chipman or any of his orthodox partizans be 
likely to hang themselves ? We trow not.— 
But death itself is preferable to Calvinism, as_ 
hundreds of deplorable instances of suicide | 
will show.] ‘ And were not the inhabitants 
of thevother (this is rather obscure but we sap- | 


Does Calvinism | 
ever produce a reformation from vice to virtue? | 


| straggling question, and so pass on. | 


' thodox !! 


| tion of those who perished, after the flood > 
| Ans. We believe they were ina state of disci- 
| pline, in the proper sense of the word, though 
it does not follow that they were in a state of 
suffering, nor that their happiness exceeded, 
but was in proportion to their moral improve- 
ment, be that great or small.] “ Was it not 
the children of Israel who were punished in- 
| stead of the Canaanites?” [I am not equal 
‘to this—it links very well with the orthodox 
atonement, but I do notsee the object of this 
** Would 
it not have been better if the apostle John 
had hanged himself when Judas did ?” In- 
| deed! Would it not have been better for the 
Christian world and the cause of truth if John 
had not lived to write his invaluable Gospel, 


| and his Epistles, &c.? and would it not have 


been better if he had not lived to preach¥the 
gospel to others, and survive to form a person- 
al link inthe history of the church? Let us 
know, Mr. Chipman. 

“6. Is it religion which makes nine tenths 
of the drunkards and balasphemers Universal- - 
ists °” ; 

We think the peculiar duties of Mr. Chip- 


| man’s religion, such as daily, secret, and fami- 


ly prayer, &c. may be attended to by “ drun- 
kards and blasphemers,” as well as not—and 
we doubt not, that many of this character of 
his own order, are as punctual as the Pharisees 
were. We could name some drunkards who 
are thus religious, and such as we honestly be- 
lieve to be blasphemers, in abundance, all or- 
It is never the case, however, that 
such practice the religion of Jesus. If Mr. 
Chipman is ignorant of it, we inform him, 
and request him to remember that drunkards 
and blasphemers are not Universalists, what- 
ever they may profess. 

“7, If God can maintain his government 
and bring sinners home to glory, and subdue 
all to obedience, by the simple exercise of his 
mighty power, without future punishment, 
why can he not do it 2s well without present 
discipline ?”” [What may this question mean? 
Now we venture to make a statement :—* If 
God can maintain his government, and bring 
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Calvinists “ home to glory,” (who confess | 


they sin enough every day to damn them eter- 
nally,) by any means in his wisdom he may 
employ, we see not why he may not, on the 
same principle save all the rest of mankind, as 


say 
aay 


none are greater sinners than they make them- 
selves.} ‘ And if he can do it, why is it not 


just asinconsistent with goodness to inflict tem- 
poral sufferings as to inflict eternal sufferings?” 

This is certainly a Herculean argument--I 
wonder what Universalist work this masterly 
writer has read to lead him to oppose a senti- 
ment like the above? Who ever supposed 
that present discipline was inconsistent with 
goodness? or who ever believed that, by the 
mere exercise of power, the Deity woyld 
bring his creatures toobedience ?/ Calvinists 
have subdued, or borne down their opponents 
*¢ by the simple exercise of their mighty pow- 
er,” when ther had the ascendency, and they 





talk now of “ opposing numerical force” for | 
the same purpose again—and the God they | 


worship is doubtless of the same mind, if he 
exist. But the Father of the spirits of al! 
flesh draws with the cords of love, and cor- 
rects with tenderness, and loves when he chas- 
tens, and chastens all—not being willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentan These are the means of which 
himself is the author and disposer, which can- 
not, shall not fail, for he “ worketh ail things 
after the counse! of his own will,” without co- 
ing violence to the will of his subjects, be- 
cause “ they shall be willing in the day of his 
power. 

Lhave said more on the subject of these 
questions than I designed, 
trouble to write, and the q 
what amusing, and coming from the source 
they did, I could not very well, out of courte 
sy to Mr. Chipman, dismissthem sooner. And 
now to help the fellow along, when he wishes 
#9 immortalize his name by asking a few more 
“ questions in regard to Universalism,” he 
may be much better supplied by calling on 
some Universalist to assist him in making a 
selection out of the hundreds which have been 
repeatedly answered. W.T. RR. 
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"T'was evening in autumn far advaneed.— 
The rough wind blew wild over the hills. The 
angry storm with sleety profusion drove me 
home with burried pace. A cry of distress 
struck my ear: I looked, by the feeble glowing 
of adistant (fight, I saw half sunk upon the 
ground a lone, wretched wanderer. Over- 
powered by the ‘storm, worn out with fatigue, 
she had thrown herself upon the ground to 
breathe the last accent of despair—of death. 

On hearing me pass she had made an effort 
to rise, which caused the groan [ heard. She 
spoke :—* Stranger, Have you ahome? 1 


FOR 


otr 


ou 


but as it is no great | 


hada home; I left that home. Reflection 
came—misery was in this bosom. Poverty held 
me with his iron grasp. I would have retur- 
ned, but an angry father whocan meet ? The 
chidings ef a mother, the cold, unfeeling 
looks of a brother, the haughty mien of a sis- 
ter I could not bear. I would have returned 
to virtue—but who would receive the once in- 
nocent, now guilty Amanda? The peaceful 
dwelling was closed to my entrance, every door 
to reformation was barred against me. Stran- 
ger, what could I do? should [ beg! charity 
would upbraid me for my guilt and send me to 
starve in the street-—should I die? Stranger, 
the love of life was given by Heaven. What 
could—I did all that could be done—the lone 
wretchedness that you see is the fruit !” 

Child of mis‘ortune! said 1, my house stands 
but a few rods from this; its doors are open 
tothe unfortunate, and if the baim of kind- 
ness can heal the broken heart and soften the 
misery of ite sorrows and its wrongs, thy life 
shall yet be prolonged. 

She was seated by the fire: a cordial had 
revived her Aeeting spirit and dispelled the 
cold ; a decent dress sapplied the place of her 
tattered cloak, nearly ail the protection from 
the inclement skies which was left her.— 
“Stranger,” said she, ‘“ you see before you 
one whom all virtuous people fear to protect 
from the storm or to shelter for a night. ‘Ten 
years ago had they not have driven her to the 
society of the wicked, Amanda would have 
returned to the path from which the tempta- 
tions of yonth had caused her to deviate.— 
Her bosom throbbed with pain, her conscience 
was stung by the scorpions remorse 3; she 


, 


| wished relief, a cordial to her guilty soul, they 


gave her gallto drink, reproved with bitterness 


| hor faults when they should have given confi- 


| dence to what virtue she had remaining. 


Had 
she been revived with kindness, made to for- 
get her former follies, her wanderings had 
ceased with her first deviation. Bat she was 
scorned, called an out east, unworthy to be 
seen where virtue gad her residence. She 
was friendless. None buat the wicked would 
receive her from the auger of the heavens. 
Where should Igo? I hated the path of vice, 
hut the virtue of society had blocked up every 
other except to weep—to die! Ah, litle do 
they, who slide alung the velvet lawn of life 
whose consciences never disturb their soft re- 
pose, whose conduct has never forfeited the 
good opinion of their neighbours, know the 
keen p.ugs which rend the bosoms of the guil- 
ty. Ah, little do they know the severe conflict 
the heart bears befure woman can be lost to 
all of woman’s virtue !”” 

Ske was permitted to retire. A bed, other 
than the dampearth was a luxury she had not 
known for ‘months. Sleep, while he soothed 
her troubled, her tortured mind infused through 


| her emaciated frame a healing balm and made 
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her dream of those delightful scenes, those’ 


pleasant waiks, strewed with flowers and per- | 


fumed w.th sweet spices, where the disembo- 
died spirits of the blest pursue their rambles, 


\ 
H 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


and strike the song of praise to the Lord who | 


dwells in the midst of Paradise. 

* Poor Amanda,” said the companion of 
my bosoin, ‘* poor daughter of atiliction! She 
has been guilty. She has wandered far from 
the pleasant paths of wisdom. But she ha: 
drained the cup of misery ; her soul has de- 
come bitter, but society is more to blame than 
she. ‘They might, by their kind attention, 
have obliterated the sense of guilt which stung 
so deep, and restored her to the embrace of 
her friends, to peace of mind.” . 

“ Thy words are true,” said I, “and if ev- 
ery one had the benevolent compassion and 
the good sense there are in thy remarks, your 
sex would never be disgraced by an object 
like the one we this night protect from the 
raging scene without.” 

Yes, itisso: you see in this poor out cast 
the ruins of a lovely woman, the wreck of a 
heart that could feel, of a conscience alive to 
every sense of propriety. ‘The deceitful art of 
some perfidious wretch planted in her bosom 
the thornof guilt, and for one false step, more 
the fault of another than herself, she is con- 
demned to perpetualexile. Castout to bleach 
in the rude tempest of fortune by those whom 
temptation may not have assailed. She marks 
the height from whici sie has fallen, looks at 
the depth of the degredatioa into which she 
has sunk, sees no friendly arm extended to 
her relief, hears no soothing voice to calm her 
perturbed mind. She has lost the confidence 
of society, of her God and of her own heart! 
If she meets an eye it carries reproof, upbraid- 
ing to the soul. What can she do? How can 
one in this situation recover lier standing in 
society? Her parents think themselves dis- 
honoured, she dare not meet them. ‘lhe one 
who called her from the peacelit! abode of in- 
nocence has left her to wander alone, the 
heart which she thought whs her own, is per- 
haps pledged to anotier. 
lates her afflictions: how can she retarn ? 

There are many guilty, many vicions per- 
sons in the world, but we greatly err, if we 
believe they love vice or that they do not wish 
to remove the load of guilt which presses so 
heavy at the heart. The road to hell, says 
Virgil, is easy, but to retrace the steps to earth, 
to the light of day, is labour indeed. Society 
has endeavoured to protect the innocence and 
preserve the virtue of its members, but alas! 
it has done little more than to make the 
return of the vicious impossible. Fatal mis- 
take! We think to guard virtue by treating 
with cruelty or contempt those who transgress 
her laws. We treat the child of misfortune 
with unrelenting severity. We avoid him 
and think ourselves contaminated by his 


Peuury accumu- | 


| 








presence. He becomes embittered against 
society, disdains to solicit their pardon, re- 
signs his regard for his character, feels him- 
self driven from every circle where virtue pre- 
vails,. fancies every path where it would be 
pleasure to walk fenced up by the implacabili- 
ty of those who thiok they never err, imagines 


| every door to reformation double barred a- 


gainst every attempt he might make to enter 
the temple of righteousness, and that each 
servant at the altar of justice with rigid fea- 
tures bids him offer no devotion upon the shrine 
of repentance. Despairenervates every good 
principle which may remain, he rashes upon 
the precipice, plunges headlong into every spe- 
cies of vice—of infamy. Our mistake made 
his return hopeless, and he is Jost ! 

Different, yes, very different, should be 
our treatment. We should never make the re- 
turn of the guilty difficult. Like our Heavenly 
Father, we should meet the returning prodigal, 
fall on his neck, embrace him with the warm- 
est affection. We are all liable to err. Temp- 
tations or a peculiar combination of circumstan- 
ces may cause the heart to deviate. Wisdom, 
our own interest, humanity bid us beware how 
we destroy all hope, how we cut off the last 
retreat of the wicked.” 

My sentiments were responded by the com- 
passion of my listener. It was late. We 
knelt before the throne.of the Sovereign of 
Nature, 

“* Almighty Father, we thank thee that we 
have been preserved from misfortunes which 
have so deeply afflicted many of thy children. 
Grant us thy grace that we may ever be pre- 
served ; and since we are all frail creatures, 
liable to err, to wander from Thee, may we ev- 
er look with tenderness upon the transgressor, 
and be always ready to pour the oil of kind- 
ness, of sympathy, and of forgiveness into ev- 
ery afllicted bosom. Guide us by thy counsel 

nd grant our hands ever may be active in re- 
lieving the sufferings of our brethren.” 


The morning saw the clouds dissipated, and 
the sun pouring a fluod of glory upon the 
world, just waking from the repose of night.— 
Amanda appeared to have burst upon a new 
world. Her mind was some distressed : wild 
fits of insanity were witnessed. They gradu- 
ally became less frequent. Her health return- 
ed, her confidence in herself was restored, the 
sense of her former follies in part obliterated, 
her regard for her own character was again 
felt, and an aspect of reformation supplied the 
bloom of innocence, which ever gave so much 
loveliness to her countenance and interest to 


all she said. SENEX. 





FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
INVESTIGATION. 

Many are alarmed at the boldness with 

which sentiments, hitherto accounted sacred, 
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are now attacked and at the close scrutiny with 
which they are examined. But a little refiec- 
tion, 1t would seem, might convince the most 
timid, that there is no reason to apprehend 
danger. In the present advanced state of the 
human mind, the progress already made in 
science, in the general diffusion of knowledge, 
it is a matter of no little surprise that any 
should be fuund to advocate the superannuated 
notion, that errour is the natural result of free 
inquiry. Falsehood cannot bear the test of ra- 
tional investigation, but truth can and even 
courts it. Through the weakness of human 
judgement a multitude of erroneous sentiments 
may be imbibed, but truth has nothing to 
fear. The closer it is inspected the more 
beauties it will elicit, and from the variety of 
sentiments with which it may come in contact, 
it will receive additional loveliness and shine 
forth with more powerfal attractions and with 
more resistless demonstrations of its worth. 
Let free investigation -be encouraged and 
men will have no interest to repose in errour ; 
but when liberty of thonght and expression is 
prohibited, the conciusion will be drawn that 
if truth should chance to differ from the opin- 
ious of the day, it would be unpopular to em- 


brace it, and the supporters of prevailing o- | 


pinions disapprove of inquiry because they are 
afraid it will be detrimental to their own in- 
terests or tothe interests of the sentiments 
they profess to believe. 

The Calvinist exclaims against the freedom 


with which the correctness of his creed is | 
called in question, and very kindly te!ls you | 


the doctrine of “election and eternal salva- 
tion” is a mystery ; consequently all attempts 
fogascertain its propriety will be unprofitable. 
Bgwhe is certainly wrong, for if his dogma be 
right, if it be true, the closer it is examined, 
the clearer will be the evidences of its truth. 
The Trinitarian tells his disciple it is not best 
to ‘perplex one’s self by endeavouring to as- 
certain how “three can be one and one can 
be three,” for the inquiry will only fill his mind 
with doubts. This advice, however well meant, 
is not very good. If the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity be true, if it be reasonable, it will suffer 
nothing by examination; but if it be faise, if 
it be unreasonable, why shall we believe it ? 
The Arminian forbids his follower to in- 
quire whether the fore-knowledge of God does 
not fix every thing as certain as foreordination, 
because suchn inquiry would lead to improp- 
er conclusions. But certainly not if his sen- 
timents are trae. Whenever a man is unwil- 
ling to submit his sentiments to rational inves- 
tigation, we may take it as an acknowledge- 
ment that he considers them indefensible upon 
the grounds of rationality. NEMO. 





A majority of our great men would cease to 
be great men if tried by the proper tests, great 
occasions. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
LEARNING. 

Learning—much is said about learning, and 
if all that is said about it were true, we should 
livein an age marvellous indeed. The cler- 
gy, kind hearted souls, are said to encourage 
learning with prodigious zeal and industry.— 
This is very well, though something out of the 
common course of things. But what kind of 
learning is it that they encourage 2? Ah here! 
tife rracr will tell. ‘ You must read the 
Bible, child. ‘I'he Bible is a very good book, 
the best ever known. You must believe it, 
for God wrote every word of it. -It contains 
a great many holy, precious mysteries, which 
are highly important. You cannot understand 
them, but you must believe them, for you will 
goto an awful place when you die, if you 
doubt their truth. God has given you the 
Bible asthe rule of your faith and practice, 
and has very wisely couched it in such lan- 
guage that you cannot understand it. It would 
be very strange if the ways of the great God 
could be understood by fittle short-sighted 
man. Man has no reverence for that which 
he comprehends. God therefore never ipten- 
ded the precious mysteries he has revealed 
should be comprehended, though he revealed 
them for our instruction. You must not at- 
tempt to inquire their meaning, for that would 
be profane, and very likely if you should, God 
would come out in judgement against you. 

* You think, perhaps. my child, that many 
things I tell you are unreasonable. But dare 
you set up your reason against the reason of 
| God—raise your wisdom above the wisdom of 
| God? Yuu ask me, my dear, to explain the 

Trinity ; you might as well ask me how God 
, can exist. I cannot explain it, for | do not 
understand it. But [ shall be eternally mis- 
erable if I disbelieve it God loves those who 
believe what they cannot understand. 

* You think. you say, my child, that we 
cannot be ¢otally depraved. You say your 





| ma, who has never been born again, is ver 
’ > 


kind, is a tender moter, that she is good to 
you, gives you good instruction, that she is not 
only good to you but she is guod to her friends 
and neighbours. © these are mere natural 
affections. They may be very beneficial in 
society; butah! they will avail nothing in 
that awful day thatis to come. You must be 
regenerated, though it istrue none of us can 
tell what regeneration is, nor in what respect 
the regenerate ditler from the unregenerate ; 
but God cun tell, and it would be very wicked 
in you not tobe born again. True you have 
no agency in the affair yourself. You can do 
nothing to produce the new birth; for it is 
produced by the spirit of God, without any 
regard to any thing you may have done or be- 
lieved. But you will deserve to go to that aw- 
ful place if you d#not have it. Every thing 
you do before you are born again is‘sinful.— 
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You must therefore pray that God may change 
your heart, though it must be admitted every 
prayer from an unregenerated heart is abomin- 
ation in the sight of the Lord.” 

O dear ! I am sick. This is what is taught our 
children! ‘This is learning forsooth—learn- 
ing with a vengeance. 

Children should Jearn. They should read, 
but not to become acquainted with nonsense 
or absurditjes, nor to have their heads filled 
with piles of useless lumber The Bible isa 
good book, but rather unsuitable to children. 
Some facts of it perhaps they might learn with 
profit ; but I should think it best for them not 
to become too familiar until their minds are 
sufficiently matured to understand it. Chil- 
dren even loathe a book which is above their 
capacity. Let the child become acquainted 
with things before you attempt to teach him 
opinions, with men before you introduce him 
tothe Almighty, and Jet him see enough of the 
phenomena of nature tw lead lim to inquire 
their origin before you attempt to explain that 
origin. NEMO. 


ADVOCATE AND INVESTIGATOR. 


“*KARNESTLY CONTEND FOR THE FAITH.”’ 


MISSIONARIES, 
(Continued from page 301.) 

















Another objection to Missionary enterprize, is the . 


ungenerous prejudice excited egainst the Heathen, by 
the misrepresentations of their character and senti- 


ments, which are encouraged. There is no doubt that | 
the Heathen are wretched enough ; no doubt they | 
are deplorably ignorant, but he must have little ac- | 


quaintance with mankind who can believe one half 
that is told respecting them. We would be the last 


to apologize for the saperstition—the last to adopt the | 


absurd notions of those whose conversion the missiona- 
ries have attempf#d. Our readers know our senti- 


ments too well—we have too strenuously contended | 


for knowledge, and too earnestly stated the importance 
of correct instruction, to be so understood. But we 
do not believe the condition of the Heathen is one 
half so bad as it is represented. 

Every nation is apt to make its own laws, religion, 
manners and customs the standard of right. By it 
they compare whatever they discover in others, and 


pronounce it correct or incorrect, as it agrees or disa- | 
grees with their own. Our own educaiion is geueraily 


the criterion by which we determine the worth or cor- 
rectness of any thing which we find among others.— 
The religion, Jaws, manners and customs of the Hin- 
doos are very different from ours, but that is no cer- 
tain reason they are not as good, 

We are no advocates for the religion or popular 
superstition of the Hindoo; but we do not believe it 
one half as gross, nor the people one half as stupid as 
missionaries represent. Our missionaries, one half of 
them, were never far out of sight of their mother, the 
church or seminary, until they found themse!ves bound 
for Hindoostan or some other pagan couniry, Landed 





apon these strange shores, amid objects entirely new, 
among a people different from those they left, speaking 
a different language, using different forms of religion, 
seeking heaven by rites and ceremonies different from 
those enjoined by the “West Miuister Catechism,” 
or the “Confession of Faith,” they stare around— 
“ Why, the people must be fools or stupid wretches to 
act so different from what they do in oug country!” 
Full of these impressions made by the fraity of the 
thing, they write home to their friends, that they have 
fallen among “ man-eaters—awful wretches, deplora- 
bly ignorant, who never read the New-England Pri- 
mer, nor heard a Calvinistick sermon in all their lives. 
What besotted creatures these Hindoos are! What 
monstrous superstition prevailsamong them! What 
horrid gods ! Good God, how ill-shapen! Here isa 
god having the body of a man with an elephant’s head 
upon it!” O Hindoostan ! bow art thou fallen! land 
of the ancient Gymnosophists, instructress of Zoroas- 
ter, Pythagoras, Piato and others, whither hast fled 
thy ancient renown ! 

The Hindoos are superstitious: no body doubts 
this—so are many Americans. We need not travel to 
the land of Brama to find superstition. We have 
enough and to spare nearer home. “The Hindoos 
worship images.” Beitso. Who believes that the 
Hiodoo who purchases those images at the ware-house 
supposes them to be gods? Christians have images, or 
ut least the most numerous denominations, but no one 
who thinks a moment, can believe there is a human 
being so benighted as to suppose an image, which ei- 
ther himself has made or seen made, is the God that 
created “the worlds. Missionaries may say so, but no 
man in his senses will believe a word of such stuff. 
The Hindoos, like all who have images, consider m 
as symbols, to remiiud them of their duty, of the-par- 


ticular divine being they are supposed to represe 
some memorable circumstance in the history of 
God, of his incarnation, &c. as Christians have their 


beads, crucifixes and paintinys of the passion of Christ, 
pictures of the twelve apostles and of the Holy Vjr- 
gin Mary. 

We have before us one of the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, Bhagvat Geela, which contains an account of 
the sublime mysteries of their religion. We intended 
to have made some extracts from it, and probably 
shall, when we have time and room. This book is 
nearly as ancient as our bible, and if one may judge 
of the original from its translation, the theology, it ixi- 
culcates is not essentially different, from that .which 
has long prevailed in the Christian world. Here is 
much sublimity and much incomprehensibility, much 
that is absurd, but much that no inspired writer has 
ever exceeded. The nation that could produce it, must 
have been deeply learned, and those who read it and 
practice what it enjoins, cannot be said to be irreligious 
orto have no knowledge of God among them. The 
theological opinions of the Hindoos may be easily as- 
certained from the remark of a Bramin who, on hear- 
ing repeated from Pope’s Essay on man— 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul, 


f . 
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Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and biessoms in the trees, 
Lives through aii life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent,” &c. 


started declaring the writer must have been a Hindoo, 

Their moral precepts are such as would do honour 
toany people. Their manners are much refined. No 
people are more polite, or in general more friendly.— 
One fact speaks volumes in their praise : they patiently 


submit to have the missionaries live among them.— | 


Should we, just, holy and refined as we are, -tolerate 
. Hlindoo missionaries that should come among us to 
convert us to Braminism ? We persecute one another. 
One cect does all it can to prevent another from propa- 
gating its peculiar notions : 
should come among us declaring the Christian faith a 
fable, caliing us ignorant, benighted wretches, and 
should begin to preach and to circulate their tracis and 
other pious productions for the purpose of converting 
us to the religion of Hindoostan? Lord save us from 
an exhibition of rage and madness like the one which 
would be immediately seen. 

But the *“ Hindoos are ignorant.” Who has said so? 
Some one just as ignorant, who probably never con- 
versed with half a dozen of them in his life. They 
may not know all we know, but thev may be acquaint- 
ed with many things of which we are ignorant. But 
“they are deceitful, dishonest,” &e. Who makes the 
assertion? And where will you find a nation of which 
this cannot in some degree be said? A traveller who 
should pass through this country might perhaps make 
an observation not more in our favour. 

But why all this rage to convert the heathen to 
Christianity? are we to suppose all are to be damned 
who die ignorant of it? Some may say so, but those 


who do, we consider stand in the greatest need of mis- | 


sionary labour. God saves all that are saved, and can 
as well cave a man with a Hindoo faith as witha 
Christian. We would civilize all that are uncivilized 


—we would give, had we power, al] the knowledge 


there is in the world, to every individual—we would | 
if we could, place every man in the path of investi- | 


gation—give-him an opportunity to examine all reli- 
gions, and Jeave him to embrace one to suit himself. 
We do not consider ourselves at liberty to foree any 
religion however good upon any one. O.A. B. 
ea Liintiesl 
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co P. Dorshemer—Lexington, Ky Joseph Puinam— 
Livonia, Livingston co Wm R Waldron, Esq—Litch- 
field, Herkimer co Jolin Everett—Lisle, Broome co 
AsaTafit, Esq—Lodi, Erie co Leman H. Pitcher, Esq 
Linden, Marengo co Alabama. J. C. McGraw— 
Lowville, Lewis co Ziba Knox--Lafayette, Ohio, Ly- 
man Babcock—Liberty, Sniith co Alabama, Col Da- 
vid Fite. 
. Ni 

Madison, Geauga co Ohio, E. Brigham, Esq |} 
Merino Factory, Dudiey, Mavs Rowiand Perry —Mill 
Ville, Orleans co Nicholas Wetherby—Marietia, Pa 
Daniel Grosh—Medina, Ohio, R. Ferris, Fs:qg P M— 
Middlebury, Genesee co Peleg Ewell—Maysville, Ky 


»aAT 
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p* 
- Painsville, Geauga co Ohio, S Kingsbury—Pamela, 
Jefierson co) W Mills—Peirinton, Monrée co A Goo- 


co P Kane—Pembroke, Genesee co J S Dodge, Esq P 
M-—-Pendleton, Menroe co S P Clark, Esq P M—Pe- 
tersburgh, Pa George Grosh—Philadelphia, Rev T 
Fisk—Port Byron, Horace Perkins, isq P M—Popler 
Ridge, Cayuga co William Culver--Perry Centre, 
Genesee co P Taber—Poplar Grove,S C T.S. Cal- 
mers—Pike, NY T. Rockwell, jr—Peru, Huron co. 
Ohio, MC Sanders, Esq P M—Perrysburgh, Ohio, 
John Hollister, Esq P M—Patriot, Switz. co Ohid, Be- 
la Herrick, Esq ” W—Patchin’s Mills, Steuben co 
Warver Patchin, 2d P M—Parisville, @hio, Thomas B 
Selby, Esq P M. 
R 


> Richmond, Va Daniel Culpepper— Rushville, Cht. 
co Silas Stark—Richmond, Ross co O John Roe, Esq 
P M—lRavenna, Portage co Ohio, Eid E Williams— 
tandolph, Crawford co Pa Elias Thayer—Rome, 
Oneida co B B Hyde—Rush, Monroe co Z Townsend 
—Rising Sun, Indiana, Philip Eastman—Rochester, 
N YEld H Roberts—Kushford, Allegany co Pliny 
Bannister—Riga, Monroe co E P Davis, 
Ss 
Salt Spring, Steuben co Levi Davis—Shalersville, 
Portageco O Hezekiah Hine, Esq P M—Salisbury, 
Herkimer co Divan B Yale—Spencer, Tioga co Joshua 
Ferris, Esg—South Venice, Cayuga co Josiah Tupper 
Feq’P M—E£enecn, Ontario co E B Woodworth, Esq 
P M--Summerhill, Cayuga co S Maltbie—Shutesbury 





| Mass Jonah Ball—Southport, Tioga co Wm Cook— 


Springfield, Portage co Ohio, Benjamin Baldwin,Esq P 
M—Springfield, Erie co Pa Doct Asaph Kimball—St 
Charles, Missouri, Luther Cole—Syracuse, Onon doga 
co John H Johnson—-Saybrook, Ashtabula co Ohio, 
Daniel Jones—Sullivan, Madison co Jacob Patrick— 


’ Smithvill, Chenangoco Eld S Adams—Sacketts Har- 


J. Morton—Mount Upton, Cuenango co Elid Edwin | 


Ferris—Manchester, Va Thomas ‘laylor—Manhiem, 
Pa John M Summy--Manlius, Onondaga co N Will 

jams, Esq P M—Mantua, Portage co Ohio, Eid Reu- 
ben Jones—-M’Lean, Tompkins co Danie! Ladd—Mex- 
ico, Oswego co Justin Higgius—Mountain Ridge, Ni- 
agara co John Jones, ksq P M—Middleport, Niagara 
co Fld J Whitnall-—Milan, Cayuga co John Phelps— 
Mansville, Jefferson co Kid C G Person—Marcellus, 
Onondaga co Parley E tiowe-—Mt Upton, Indiana, J 


G Welborve, Esq P M--Madison, Jefferson co Indiane | 


Nelson Lodge—Mt Pleusant, Wayne co Pa T Whee- 


ler. 
N 


Northeast, va Stephen Sparrow—Newburgh, Cuy- 


ahoga co Ohio, John Parshali—Nelson, Madison co | 


Dan Simons—North Lansing, Joseph Bishop, Esq P M 
Newburgh, Ohio, Hiram Bullock--New Hartlord, 
Oneida co Elizur Steel—Niagara Falls,Ger: P Whit- 
ney-—Northviile, Erie co Pa Post Muster-—-Nantucket, 
Broome co Benjamin Heaton—Newark, Wayne co 
Andrew Bartle-—North Penfield, Monroeco Silas Dun- 
ham, Esq P M---Nicholson, Luzern co Pa Nathan Ba- 
con, P M—Newbury C H South Carolina, J W 
Sumers—New Milford, Pa C Sumers. 
oO 


Oran, Onondaga co George § Clark—Onondaga Hol- 
low, Francis Swan—Ontarioville, Wayne co Abel Wy- 
man—Owego, Tiogo co Asa Dearborn—Ogden, Mon- 
roe co Amasa Dutton—Oil Creek, Crawford co Pa 
D. Dunham, Esq P M—-Oxford, Chenango co Anson 
Carey, Esq. 


beur,N YT. 5. Hall—Shesheguin, Bradford co Pa 
J Kingsbury, Esq P M—South Leroy, Genesee co E 
lijah Olinsted, Esq. 


Troy, Lincoln co Missouri, Emanuel Block, Esq. 
P M. 
UV 
Unionville, Geauga co Ohio, Eld P Adams---Union 
Miils, Erieco Pa Wm Mills, Esq P M—Yietory, On- 
tarioco Benjamin Turner—Vernal, Genesee co Mr 
D Collins, P M. 
w 


Walton, Deiaware co Wm Ogden, Esq P M—West 
Union,Adams co Ohio, Barnet King—West Bloomfield 
Eld W I Reeze—Waiertown, Jefierson co Fld Pitt 
Morse—Waterloo, Seneca co J Chamherlin—Warsaw, 
Genesee co Nathaniel Cummings—W ooster, Wayne co 
Ohio, Thomas Wing--Wilson, Niagara coJ C S Ran- 
som-~Wellington SquareyU. C.. A. Bates--Weeds- 
port, Charies Hayden, Esq—Williamsville, Erie co J 
Hutchinson, Esq P M—Westfield, Chatauque co Sam- 
uel Johnson—-Weymouth, Obio, Dr B B Clerk, P M 
—Whiting, Vt Muses J Whitney. 

York, Livingston co Eld J S Flagler. 

Soe 
A CARD. 

Mr. O. A. Brownson acknowledges his obligations to 
the Editor of the Gospel Preacher for ‘ascribing the 
22ndSermon of that very useful paper to him. He is 
duly sensible of the very great honour done him in at- 
tributing this very excellent Sermon to him, but he 
disclaims it, as he never saw the Sermon, or knew any 








| thing about it, until it issued from the press, 
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THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 
BY MRS. HEMANS.° 


Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad Summer, fare thee well ! 
Thou’rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell, 
But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest, lingering day, 
Ob ! tell me, o’er this checkered earth, 
How hast*thoa passed away. 
Brightly, sweet summer ! brightly 
Thine hours have flouted by, 
To the joyous birds of the wooJland boughs, 
The rangers of the sky. 
And brightly in the forests, 
1s the wild deer wandering free ; 
And brightly, ’midst the garden flowers, 
To the happy murmuring bee. 
But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, y 
And thoughts that make them eagle-wings, 
- ‘Lo pierce the unborn years ? 
Sweet Summer! to the captive 
Thou’st flown in burning dreams 
Of the woods, with all their whispering leaves, 
nd the tlie rejvicing streams ;— 
To the wasted and the weary 
Oa the bed of sickness bound, 
In sweet delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound ;— 
To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings, wild and vain, 
For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earth again! 
‘And untome, glad Summer ! 
How hast thou flown to me? 
My chainless footsteps naught hath kept 
From thy haunts of song and glee. 
Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 


¢ 


In ‘shadows from a trouble heart, 


O’er thy sunny pathway shed! 
In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside 
*Midst these, thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died. 
But oli! thou gentle Summer ! 
If { greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again thy buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul would soar ! 
Give me te hail thy sunshine, 
With a song and spirit free ; 
Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be! 





(From the Free Inguirer.) 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Young Love, in morning’s early hour, 
Came frolicking by Friendship’s bower ; 
The maiden bailed the lovely boy, 

Strok’d his wings and golden hair, 
Kissed his cheek all bright with joy, 

And quickly spread her simple fare. 
She spread the couch and spread the board ; 
 'Tnese fruits—this spring are all my hoard, 
But health and peace shall on thee wait, 
‘Share thy sports and give them zest ; 
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And, sheltered from th@storins of fate, 
Thy head shall pillow on my breast.” 
The urchin eyed the gentle maid ; 
“Thy cheek is pale,” he poating*said ; 
“ Dark thy cell and cold thy spring, 
* All too rude thy leafty bed.” 
He turned and shook his silver wing, 
Sprang into, air, and instant fled. 
He seeks the*hal!l with jewels set, 
Where pleasure pours her bright sherbet, 
‘ And cups of peuri and rubies rare 
With neetared juice are foaming o’er ; 
And snowy feet. all light as air, 
Are glancing on the painted floor. 
And there in revel and in song, 
He frolické with the giddy throng, 
Basks in Beauty’s sunny eyes, '< 
Bends his how against her heart ; 
Next the cap of Folly tries, 
And rings his bells with mimick art, 
But, faint and weery, see him now, 
With ruffled wing and fevered brow ; 
The laugh, the song, the dancers’ maze 
Before his reeling senses swim ; 
And Pleasure’s smiles and Beauty’s bleze 
Are more than worthless now for him. 
* Wath aching head-and burstingdeart, 
He wanders from the crowd apart ; 
Oo the hard earth his limbs are thrown, 
Thinks he now of Friendship’s grot ?— 
When lo ! a sweet face bending down, 
Whispers “ Young love ! thy sia’s forgot.” 
She’s ta’en him to her gentle breast, 
She’s lull’d him on her knee to rest ; 
On his bright’cheek the dimple;wakes, 
His pulse comes soft, his breathing free ; 
And from hislip the murmur breaks, 
* Sweet maid! young Love shall dwell with 
thee.” ‘ 
And cheeringly now flit by the hours, 
While Love’s smilejiights those shaded bowers : 
And Friendship’s cheek now wears the rose 
And dimple of her laughing boy ; 
And his with temper’d lustre glows, 
And feeling mild, and tranquil joy. 


. 


F. W. 
po 
LIFE. 


Tire leaf that falls in autumn’s hour, 
The rose that fades upon the stem, 
Are Emblems of the silent power, 
Oftime and change o'er us and them. 
Yet -happier is the rose’s fate : 
For spring will other leaves restore, 
And summer will new flowers create, 
As bright as those which bloom’d before. 


But when life’s mcrning dreams depart, 

_ And grief succeeds to tancied bliss, 

Oh ! what shall cheer the lonely -heart, 
Or soften sorrow’s bitterness ? 

Years will roll on ;—and time will bring 
Its various changes, but in vain ; 

There is in life but one short spring, 
And itcan ne’er return again. 
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